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EDITORIALS 


American sales executives, including our own 
CMSA Vice-President, Hal Johnston, will sail for 
England “to learn about British Sales methods and to 


|] american asin week a group of top-flight 


: help British business compete more effectively in 
American markets”’. 


While there may be some who 
will agree that these gentlemen will profit by studying 


il the sales methods of the British, there seems little 
doubt that England will reap greatest benefits from 
_ this exchange of information. A fair return, it seems 
i to us, might be made by a team of British Diplomats, 
- who might possibly be able to show our Washington 
_ Brass Hats the correct and proper manner of refusing 
the British demands on the pocket books of the Ameri- 
can public. 


SALES TIPS—Before this area of stiff competition 
for the consumers’ food dollar runs its course, there is 
every indication that the retail grocery store will be 
turned into a veritable three-ring circus. If the trend 
continues, it isn’t at all inconceivable that some bright 


_ young Congressman may get the idea of laying an 


amusement tax on the retailer. The latest, somewhat 
along the lines of the outmoded and now illegal cus- 
tom of supplying a free lunch with beer, is a demon- 
It 
happened over in Camden, New Jersey the other day 
and reports are that sales of the products so publicized 


Were boosted tremendously. This idea might fit in_ 


very well with the plans of corn canners anxious to 
promo’ new uses for canned corn. Shoppers actually 
tasting those delicious corn fritters, corn pudding and 
other t mpting dishes, might very well be encouraged 
to buy .n extra can of corn. The service is described 
elsewh ve in this issue. If Kitty can cook like your 
Wife a1.d mine the idea could prove very worth while. 


. NE\, YORK CITY TAX—New York Canners Asso- 
ciation - Secretary Bill Sherman, has advised members 
that a vill to revise the New York City business tax 
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law has been introduced in the New York State 
Senate. Canners who regularly ship into New York 
City know that under this law, New York City officials 
have been attempting to collect a business privilege 
tax from shippers into the City, even though they do 
not maintain an office therein. The tax varying from 
1/20 of 1 percent in the years 1941 to 1945 to 1/5 of 
1 percent in 1948 is retroactive to 1939. The insiduous 
nature of this law is readily apparent. If precedent is 
established here, local governments all over the coun- 
try, always on the lookout for new sources of revenue, 
might very logically follow suit. This local legislation, 
then, is of extreme importance to processors in every 
state in the Union. The Bill, Senate Introductory 1751, 
was introduced by Senator Henry W. Griffith of Wayne 
County. It has been referred to the Cities’ Committee. 
Not too many New York State Assemblymen will be 
swayed by the opinions of out-of-state business men. 
Mr. Dewey and his cohorts, though, might very well 
lend an attentive ear to that opinion. Out-of-state 
canners, too might reach the local Assemblymen 
through the New York City business men, who buy 
and sell the out-of-state produce. Brokers, particularly, 
will be interested in pushing this much needed revision 
in an unjust law. . 


STILL ACTIVE—Though officially retired from the 
canning industry, Mr. Fred Stare, universally known 
wherever canning is practiced, is still beating the 
drums for the industry he loves. The address repro- 
duced on another page in this issue, was delivered by 
him in the middle of January over a Wisconsin radio 
station. While much of it is not new to our readers, it 
is published here to refresh the minds of canners who 
may have forgotten, and to emphasize the importance 
of repeating this story at every opportunity. Let’s all 
SELL canned foods. Let each one of us encourage his 
own homemaker to try new ways or serving canned 
corn, and canned peaches, and pineapple, and what 
not. When fever reaches the right temperature, it 
spreads rapidly. 
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TECHNOLOGICALLY SPEAKING 


By MAURICE SIEGEL and LeROY V. STRASBURGER 


This column will appear at least once a month. Canners 
with problems pertaining to the chemistry and bacteriology 
of food, including sanitation and waste disposal, are freely 
invited to submit their questions to the authors—Address: 
“Technologically Speaking” c/o this publication. 


WATER IN THE CAN AND OUT 


, When measured by volume or by weight the major raw ma- 
aN Le terial used in any canning plant is water. It is used to wash, | — 
"<3 © convey and to reduce the bacterial load of raw fruits and vege. | 
™ tables. It is the medium in which vegetables are blanched, 
OUR VINERS ARE TAKING AN meats are precooked, tomatoes and fruits are scalded prior to 
the form of brine or syrups. s such, it is the essential pro. | 
PART IN THE PRODUCTION OF cessing medium that allows rapid heat penetration within the | 
CANNED AND FROZEN PEAS can through the setting up of convection currents when heat is | 
applied to the can wall. When heated it becomes the steam that 
< AND LIMA BEANS. is essential for thermal processing and in many plants supplies | 
i the power necessary for the operation of all mechanical equip- | 
ment. It is the cooling medium for the cans after processing so | 
1061 essential for the preservation of quality and the prevention of 
in 1929 thermophilic spoilage in many low acid products. 
Water is a boon and a nuisance to the canner. No canning 
1 3 g Oo plant can properly operate without an adequate supply of u- 
polluted water of a type that is compatible with the product or 
Boi in 1934 products being packed. This disposal of the surplus of used 
ayn water constitutes a major problem to many canners. Within 
1 Ro 4 a short space of time many canners will be required to install 
adequate treatment plants to restore water to the soil with the |_ 
in 1939 solids removed and the B. O. D. (Biochemical Oxygen Demand) | 


reduced to reasonable levels. This is not a problem of the future | 
but of the immediate present and must be faced now. 


2 5 SUPPLIES DIMINISHING 


in 1944 Water supplies are diminishing; witness the current plight E, 
in of New York City. All of our metropolitan centers are reach: | 
ing further and further afield for water. The industrial use of 


water is increasing in an alarming fashion and the water table | 

throughout the continental United States is falling rapidly. fy 

Canners, as a whole, are digging more wells each year. Every [_ 

in 1949 time a new well is dug it is necessary to go deeper, the cost is | 

greater and generally the flow is less than in wells that were | 

previously installed. 5 

USE—TO IMPROVE QUALITY, There is only one solution to the problem. The water must | 
INCREASE PROFIT AND MEET be conserved and used intelligently. It may soon come to be the | 
COMPETITIVE CONDITIONS _ expensive ingredient of our food products rather than the _ 
cheapest. 


Canners should give thought to the problem. They should | — 
measure the amount of water that they use for each product | ~ 
and for each operation. They should know how many gallons | 
were used per case of peas or corn. If another packer of | 
similar quality uses less water the reason should be investigated. | 
Is there a packer who knows how much water he has available, | 
how much he uses and the amount of waste water that flows | 
from his plant? Every packer must be so informed tomorrow. | — 

Much of the water that flows into the canning plant is wasted. | 
Much of the water that is used for one purpose today wil! have | 
to be used for multiple purposes tomorrow. There is room for ‘ 
sound engineering and reclamation. If this is started today | 
will bear fruit and enable us to improve upon conser vatiol | 
measures in the future. If industry fails to heed the writing 
the wall today, many canning plants now producing thousands | 
of cases annually may close their doors because THEY ARE 
OUT OF WATER! 
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THE MAGIC THE TIN CAN 


In discussing canning from any view- 
point we are not referring alone to the 
preservation of food by means of heat, 
but we are, consciously or subconscious- 
ly, including all the elements of agricul- 
tural and industrial development that 
have contributed to the canned product 
of today. 

Without suitable containers there 
would be no canned foods worthy of 
note. Without the advances in mechan- 
zation we would be back in the days of 
cumbersome production with its limited 
output and resultant high costs, and we 
know what kind of products would now 
be available if there has been no agri- 
cultural research specifically directed to 
canning crops. 

Consequently, discussion of canning as 
a modern method of food preservation 
must be supplemented by consideration 
of the development of collateral achieve- 
ments which have made it possible eco- 
nomically to stabilize the perishable sea- 
sonal products in such form as to make 
them available everywhere and at all 
times. Canned food therefore is as much 
a product of the mine, the smelter, the 
can maker, the grower, as it is of the 
canning establishment. 


THE EARLY DAYS 


Let us take up the matter of contain- 
ers. When commercial canning was first 
successfully accomplished about one hun- 
dred and forty years ago, in France, the 
containers were crude earthen ware and 
glass jars or jugs with rather large 
mouths, and closure was accomplished 
by means of very large corks pressed in, 
sealed with wax and frequently tied 
down. 


While an Englishman, one Peter Dur- 
and, was granted a patent in 1810 for 
containers of earthenware, glass or 
metal, the latter called canisters, still 
metal containers did not come into gen- 
eral use for canned food, either in Eu- 
rope or the U. S. until around 1839-40. 


Canning houses, as they were called in 
the early days were not much more than 
large kitchens, and every part of the 
work was done by hand. 

The carthenware and glass jars were 
brought from Europe, and breakage was 
a serous problem and costly. 

_The ‘ew canners in business at that 
time were located along the Coast as 
practically all shipping was by water. 

Tin »late came from England and was 
very expensive. Workers in tin, copper 
or shect metal of any kind were called 
tinkers and all utensils from spoons and 
tin cups up were made by hand. 

these circumstances it would 
have practically imposcible to en- 
force patent rights and collect royalty 
On canisters or cans as they soon were 
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By F. A. STARE 
Past President of the National Canners 
Association and Author of “The Story of 
Wisconsin’s Great Canning Industry. 
Script of a talk on the. Home Makers 
hour, over Radio Station W.H.A.., 
Madison, Wis. 


called. There were no_ standardized 
sizes, and the size of hand made cans de- 
pended somewhat on the size of the 
size of the sheets of tin plate available. 


In the beginning each can was laid out 
with square and compass, the lines 
marked on the sheet, and the pieces cut 
by hand shears. The ends were made of 
circles cut by hand and the edge bent 
over by a wood mallet pounding the edge 


F. A. STARE 


over a circular piece of iron called a 
heading stake. It required about one 
hour’s labor to lay out, cut, bend shape, 
assemble and solder one can. 


However, Yankee ingenuity soon de- 
veloped gadgets similar to some of those 
still found in tinners shops, and before 
long, perhaps a matter of only a few 
years, a first class workman, could turn 
out about sixty cans per day. 


Even as late as 1888 when the writer 
was eleven years of age, he worked dur- 
ing the summer months as a can maker’s 
helper, in his father’s first canning fac- 
tory, where we made cans by hand, but 
with the benefit of punch presses to 
stamp out the tops and bottoms, foot 
power squaring shears, body rollers and 
forms for various size cans. 
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With these adjuncts, a skilled man 
and his helper could turn out around 
sixty cans per hour. 


12 BILLION CANS 


Very few if any canners, now make 
their own cans except a few very large 
plants in which year around operations 
justify a modern can making factory of 
their own. 

Automatic can lines, a series of the 
several machines necessary to do the 
several different steps necessary to 
transform sheets of tin plate into cans, 
with which all modern can making 
plants are now equipped, now turn out 
perfect cans at speeds as high as 350 to 
400 cans per minute per line. 

Some can making companies have 
plants from coast to coast, each with 
enough “lines” of machinery to take care 
of the needs of canners in their respec- 
tive zones. 

At peak production during the war, 
production of canned fruits and vege- 
tables in the U. S. and not including fish, 
meat, or milk approached 500,000,000 
cases, requiring around 12 billion cans. 


TIN AND TIN PLATE 


It may surprise you to learn that 
there are no tin mines on the North 
American -continent; indeed, except for 
the tin mined in Bolivia, which during 
the war was stepped up to around 40,- 
000 tons in 1943, there is no production 
of tin in the entire Western Hemisphere. 

Prior to the war, the principle sources 
of the world’s supply of tin produced 
somewhere around 240,000 tons in 1940, 
about sixty percent of which came from © 
the Malay States, controlled by the Brit- 
ish and the Netherlands East Indies con- 
trolled by the Dutch, with the remainder 
from Siam, Nigeria, Belgian Congo and 
Bolivia, each producing fifteen to twenty 
thousand tons per year and twenty-four 
other countries producing an average of 
about one thousand tons each, annually. 

Great Britian and Holland rigidly con- 
trolled production to where the supply 
never quite equalled demand, thus keep- 
ing the price of tin up, as they also did 
of rubber, the production of which these 
two countries likewise controlled. 

All Bolivian tin was transported to 
England in the form of ore, there to be 
smelted, and mixed with tin mined in 
that part of England known as Corn- 
wall; from whence came the Cornish 
miners that came to Mineral Point and 
other points in the southwestern parts of 
Wisconsin in territorial days, to operate 
lead and zine mines. 

The thin sheet metal known as tin 
plate from which many other articles be- 
sides cans for food, are made, is simply 
sheets of mild steel rolled to various 
gauges or thicknesses which after 
cleansing were dipped into molten tin. 
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The percentage of tin coating, depend- 
ing upon the particular use for which 
the place was intended ran from a low 
of about one percent to a high of six or 
eight percent. 

For many years prior to the recent 
war, tin plate for cans for canned food 
ran from 1% to 2 pounds of tin to 100 
pounds of black steel plate. 

Prior to the war the U. S. used about 
75,000 tons of new tin, of which about 
40,000 tons went to tin plate mills while 
the remainder plus about 15,000 tons of 
secondary or reclaimed tin went into 
various other lines of industry. 


THE WARTIME MIRACLE OF TIN 


After Pearl Harbor, December 7, 1941, 
this country was faced with an acute 
shortage of a number of essential ma- 
terials not produced here, of which tin 
was one of the most important. 

Countries producing 92 percent of the 
world’s tin were isolated, our supply be- 
ing cut off by the war. 

Fortunately certain Federal agencies 
had carefully followed the tin supply 
picture, and fearing what could happen 
tried to greatly increase the reserve sup- 
ply of tin which was usually about a six 
month’s supply. 

They were successful in tripling our 
reserve in about a year and one-half, so 
that when the Japs struck at Pearl Har- 
bor, we had about an eighteen month 
supply at normal usage. 

This notable accomplishment has re- 
ceived too little credit in the war time 
literature on tin conservation: it should 
be gratifying to all Americans to know 
that with the outbreak of actual war 
the measures previously planned were 
rapidly placed in force to conserve what 
we had, and reclaim a great deal more 
of the once used tin than ever before, 
and to stretch a normal 18 months’ sup- 
ply over a five year period. 

Another fortunate decision was to 
build at Texas City, Texas, a Govern- 
ment owned tin smelter so that Bolivian 
ore would be smelted in this country in- 
stead of in England. 

Of greatest interest to canners and 
buyers of canned foods, however, was a 
new process of making tin plate with a 
much lighter coating of tin, and in fact 
before the war was over we were 
using tin only on the body of the cans 
and no tin at all on the tops and bottoms. 

Every piece of machinery that has 
moving parts, every electric motor, 
every automobile and truck, every rail- 
way car, every ship, every airplane, 
everything you can think of that turns, 
or has any brass or bronze parts re- 
quires some tin. 

During the war the consumption of tin 
in producing bronze, brass, babbit and 
other alloys was of necessity five or six 
times greater than previously, and con- 
versely the manufacturer and user of 
tin cans, even with greatly expanded 
operations, had to get along with only 
about one-half as much tin as before. 

It should be gratifying to home makers 
to know that through the saving of 
toothpaste tubes, and tin cans, and simi- 


lar salvage rules in every industry using 
tin in any form, the secondary or sal- 
vage tin was more than 34,000 tons in 
1943, none of which was suitable to be 
used in tin plate, but went mostly into 
solder, brass, bronze, type metal, col- 
lapsible tubes and many other items. 

By prohibiting the use of tin cans for 
hundreds of items such as coffee, paint, 
baking powder and the like, and all lux- 
ury items of canned food, all “conveni- 
ence” items such as pork and beans, can- 
ned soup, beer, corn on the cob, and the 
like, and canned dog and cat food which 
had become the second largest user of 
cans, being second only to milk, a tre- 
mendous tonnage of precious metal was 
saved. 

Eliminating all cans smaller than No. 
2, for the duration, while a great hard- 
ship for a very large segment of our 
people, effected a gratifying saving. 

Reserving the former type of hot dip- 
ped tin plate for acid foods such as to- 
matoes, and for fish and meats, and al- 
lowing the new electrolitic plate only, 
for low acid foods such as peas and corn, 
which new plate used only about one-half 
of one percent of tin, effected perhaps 
the greatest saving of any one step 
taken. 

Silver was substituted for tin and 
blended with lead to make solder; bon- 
derized tops and bottoms, simply steel 
sheets chemically treated and coated 
with baked on enamels like an automo- 
bile, with no tin whatever, more than 
tripled the number of cans that could be 
made from a given amount of pure tin. 

Before the war, for each 1000 No. 2 
cans 4.07 pounds of tin was used, but by 
the end of the war only 0.80 pounds was 
needed. 


MET NATIONS FOOD 
REQUIREMENTS 


Truly “necessity is the mother of in- 
vention” for through the magic of an 
almost tinless tin can, and great patriot- 
ism of canning crop growers, and can- 
nery workers, working almost around 
the clock when necessary, the great can- 
ning industry of Wisconsin and the na- 
tion, produced unbelievable quantities of 
wholesome, nutritious, fresh canned 
foods for the armed forces, our allies, 
and our civilian population. 

In 1943 Wisconsin Canners produced 
about 20 percent of the vegetables 
packed in the United States. 

In 1944 the Government, on one or 
two items, took the entire pack, leaving 
nothing for civilians and on other items 
canned in Wisconsin the quantity re- 
quired to be set aside for the government 
ran from 31 percent to 75 percent of the 
pack. 

While the food requirements of the 
armed forces rightfully had _ priority 
over the civilians and a few items such 
as canned sauer kraut, carrots and beets, 
were taken 100 percent, still our ci- 
vilians were not subjected to too great 
hardships for there was never a time 
when canned food of one variety or an- 
other was not available in most areas. 
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BUTTER AND BETTER CANS 


Recently, a neatly wrapped package 
covered with cancelled British stamps 
bearing a Welsh postmark arrived at the 
New York offices of George Ehlenberger 
and Company, processors and distribu. 
tors of canned products. Upon opening 
the parcel, the office staff was amazed 
to find that it contained a battered and 
empty butter can, manufactured for 
Ehlenberger by Continental Can Com. 
pany. 

An accompanying, letter sent by Don- 
ald Nield, an automotive engineer in 
Llanelly, Carms, Wales, explained that 
perhaps the packer of the canned butter 
would be interested in the story of the 
can which perfectly preserved a_ pound 
of butter for nearly eight years—in spite 
of the fact that the can was left exposed 
to dust and moisture for most of that 
time. 

Nield bought this can of butter, along 
with four other companion cans, while 
he was a ship’s raido officer aboard a 
British tanker docked in New York in 
1942. Eventually, the sea-going cans 
reached butter-hungry Wales where four 
cans were opened and the butter was 
eaten. 

The fifth can was misplaced and left 
forgotten in a seldom used cupboard. 
Not long ago, Nield found the can ina 
battered and rusted condition. Upon 
opening it, he found the butter to be in 
a perfect condition and promptly wrote 
an enthusiastic, unsolicited letter, prais- 
ing the butter and marvelling at the pre- 
servative qualities of the can. He sent 
along the can, he stated, “for examina- 
tion”. 

While few cans ‘are subjected to the 
unusual conditions encountered by Mr. 
Nield’s can of butter, it is not uncommon 
for cans to withstand similar treatment 
without damage to the contents inside. 


In England, where there are some cal- 
ners and preservers, but where the can- 
ning industry is not large, the Ministry 
of Food required at one time 99 percent 
of the production for the armed forces. 

In the Encyclopedia Britannica wil 
be found this statement: “The greatest 
of all inventions in history is food can- 
ning, which reduced man’s dependence 
on the annual and local harvest.” 


Time limitation will not permit me to 
extole the many virtues of canned food, 
so I will conclude by saying that I am 
very glad that chance or fate or what- 
ever you may choose to call it started me 
in the canning industry as a boy of} 
eleven in 1888 and kept me in it for al! b 
of my adult life until my retirement 47 
few years ago. 


I am proud to be identified with a 
industry that has perhaps, done more t0 | 
emancipate the American home make! | 
from the drudgery of one part of kitchen | 
work than any other thing unless it § [- 
that other indispensable adjunct, a goo! | 
can opener. 
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COOKING—PROMOTING— 
SAMPLING—SELLING 


Nearly two hundred food processors, 
packers and brokers attended the initial 
showing of the “Kitty Straff Planned 
Meal Service’” at the Baltimore Market, 
Camden, N. J., February 9th, 10th and 
11th. 

The management watched the demon- 
strated foods move off the shelves and 
they were amazed. They invited the 
demonstration to the Baltimore Market 
at 6300 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, the 
following week-end, with a repeat per- 
formance scheduled for Camden on Feb- 
ruary 23rd, 24th, 25th. They saw sales 
on many products jump seven hundred 
percent. 

The “Kitty Straff Planned Meal Serv- 
ice” offers a unique opportunity to food 
packers to display their wares through 
demonstration of preparation (alone and 
in combination with other foods), expla- 
nation and actual taste on the spot 
where the foods can be purchased. The 
demonstration continues through the 
entire shopping day before an ever- 
changing flow of shoppers. 

The initial demonstration in Camden 
proved that the service is an economical, 
unusual and efficient method of combin- 
ing the technique of the cooking school 
with the art of demonstrating and 
sampling in large markets at the point 
of purchase. 


The trial run displayed the prepara- 
tion of Mrs. Grass’ noodle soup, Keeb- 
ler’s Club Crackers, Oscar Mayer beef 
with barbecue sauce, White Rose Irish 
potatoes, Parkway packaged rolls, All- 
Sweet margarine, 7-Minute chocolate pie, 
Reddy-whip and Nescafe. Customers 
watched, listened, received literature, 
tasted and bought. 


The display consumes an area of ap- 
proximately thirty-one and a half square 
feet. About one-half of the traffic count 
in the market stopped to look and sam- 
ple. 

Cost of participation is comparatively 
low. Food packers, processors and 
brokers who. want details, can contact 
Kitty Straff, 1418 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


HEINZ ONION RECIPE CONTEST 


H. |. Heinz Company has announced 
names of the three judges who will select 
the prize-winning entries in the Magic 
Onion National Recipe Contest. 

The contest is open to cooks, chefs and 
others -egularly employed in the prepara- 
tion of foods. Though scheduled to close 
Februsry 28, 1950, the time has been 
extended to March 31. At that time, 
these judges will act upon the entires. 
J. OL, Hennessy, former president of 
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SALES PROMOTION 


Childs Restaurants, and now head of 
J. L. Hennessy Associates, restaurant 
consultants; Martin Harding, owner of 
the Hardings Restaurants, Chicago; and 
Andrew J. Crotty, Jr., president of 
Crotty Brothers, Inc., Boston, and presi- 
dent of the National Restaurant Associa- 
tion. 

These men, in addition to checking over 
the recipes submitted, will judge the 
25-words-or-less statement that must 
accompany each entry, and which begins, 
“I like Magic Onions in the recipe 
because. . . .” 

The Heinz company, distributors of a 
dehydrated onion food product, will 
award a $1,000 U. S. savings bond as 
first prize, and 150 table radios for 
runners-up. Entry blanks are available 
at all Heinz branch offices throughout the 
United States. 


RECTOR RECEIVES APPERT 
AWARD 


Charles L. Smith, Chairman of the 
Nicolas Appert award Jury of the Chi- 
cago Section of the Institute of Food 
Technologists has announced that Thom- 
as M. Rector, Vice President of Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation, New York City, 
and Chairman of the Panel on Food, 
Committee on Equipment and Materials, 
Research and Development Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been selected as the 
Nicolas Appert Medalist for 1950 and 
will be awarded the medal at the Decen- 
nial Conference of the Institute at the 
annual banquet on the evening of May 
23rd, 1950, at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago. 


RESEARCH: 


FRUIT ‘BREATHING’ STUDIES 
WOULD MAKE !T KEEP BETTER 


Research scientists at the University 
of California are on the verge of getting 
fruit to breathe right. If they succeed, 
the present system of citrus fruit and 
avocado storage will be revolutionized 
and there’ll be finer fruit on American 
dinner tables. 


The work is going on in the university’s 
subtropical horticulture laboratory at Los 
Angeles under Dr. Jacob Baile and his 
assistant, Roy Young. The heart of the 
experimentation is an electronic device 
called an oxygen analyzer developed by 
the Beckman Electric Co., Pasadena. The 
analyzer has a magnetic oxygen re- 
corder and a Brown “electronic poten- 
tiometer” which measure oxygen, carbon 
dioxide and incidental gases with 99.99 
per cent accuracy. 


Because fruit breathes like human 
beings in that it takes in oxygen and 
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gives off carbon dioxide, the oxygen con- 
tent of the air in which the fruit is stored 
often determines how long it will last, 
Dr. Baile explained. 

The oxygen content of incoming and 
outgoing air is measured in specially 
devised storage jars of fruit with no 
interference by other common gases. The 
analyzer keeps a record of 24 jars of 
citrus and avocados simultaneously. This 
enables Dr. Baile and his assistants to 
keep track of the respiratory processes 
of fruit under varying temperatures and 
in combinations of gases piped in. In 
this way they hope to find the right com- 
bination to prolong to a maximum the 
life of fruit in storage. 

“Too-energetic” breathing or complete 
suppression of breathing cause rapid 
deterioration in fruit, said Dr. Baile. He 
cited the deterioration of an avocado soon 
after it is put on the market stand, 
where exposure to the concentration of 
carbon dioxide in the air causes too- 
rapid breathing. The oxygen analyzer 
study seeks methods to avoid this deterio- 
ration in markets as well as in storage 
plants. 

Once the right answers are found, stor- 
age plants would need only a simple gas 
system that could absorb the carbon 
dioxide in sufficient quantities to change 
the fruit metabolism and _ breathing 
habits. Instruments would be used in 
packing plants to control the oxygen and 
carbon dioxide until the fruit was ready 
to ship. 


NEW BLACKBERRY ADAPTED TO 
PACIFIC COAST 


The Olallie, a blackberry variety that 
retains its bright black color and firm 
texture through canning and freezing, 
has been released by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Oregon 
Agricultural Experiment Station for 
production in the West. 

A vigorous growing, trailing type, the 
Olallie produces high yields of berries 
that are somewhat longer than Boysen 
and nearly as large. Flavor of the ber- 
ries grown in California is considerably 
better than that of Boysen. In Oregon, 
however, flavor of the Olallie is not so 
high as the Boysen in some seasons. 
Limited tests in Washington indicate 
that the new variety is not hardy in the 
northern part of the State. 

The Olallie comes from a cross be- 
tween the Black Logan and the Young 
varieties. The selection was made by 
George F. Waldo, USDA plant scientist 
working in small-fruit breeding at Cor- 
vallis, Ore. 

Plants of Olallie may be obtained from 
commercial growers and nurseries in 
Oregon. Neither the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture nor the Oregon Station 
has plants for distribution. 
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TOMATO DESIGNED FOR 
APPLE GROWERS 


A new tomato that will produce at 
least ten tons of red ripe tomatoes for 
processing before September 10th when 
apple picking usually begins is now 
available to apple growers. 

Called “Gem”, the new tomato was de- 
veloped by canning crops specialists at 
the Experiment Station at Geneva, N.Y., 
at the request of fruit growers. A to- 
mato that will produce a commercial 
crop before apple harvest sets in will 
enable fruit growers to employ pickers 
for the tomato harvest and then move 
them into the orchard without loss of 
time. 

To produce ten tons of red ripe Gem 
tomatoes before September 10th, the 
crop should follow alfalfa or clover, 
says Prof. C. B. Sayre, canning crops 
specialist. Liberal applications of a 
5-10-10 fertilizer with a nitrogen side- 
dressing about July 10th is also advised. 

The tomato plants should be set out by 
May 20th, using a starter solution. Gem 
plants can be set two feet apart in rows 
five feet apart. This will provide 4,356 
plants to the acre. 

Gem is also well suited for harvesting 
for the “green-wrap” trade and will 
yield at least twelve tons of green-wraps 
to the acre by September 10th. The to- 
matoes are grown the same as for “red 
ripes” but are picked in the “green ma- 
ture” stage just as the jelly forms 
around the seeds. Care should be exer- 
cised in picking tomatoes for the green- 
wrap trade as the requirements for the 
U.S. No. 1 grade are more exacting than 
in the case of red-ripes. 


INSECT PESTS MAY CAUSE 
FARMERS TROUBLE IN 1950 


Grasshoppers, boll weevils, and Euro- 
pean corn borers, may cause U. S. farm- 
ers serious trouble in 1950, entomologists 
of the Department of Agriculture say in 
Washington, D. C. Weather conditions 
prevailing through the winter have been 
favorable to the insects in many areas 
and the three named may develop into 
outbreak status this summer. 


SWEET POTATO GROWERS 
TO MEET 


A statewide meeting of New Jersey’s 
sweet potato growers will be held at the 
Grange Hall at Hurffville on March 8, 
according to Dr. Lyman G. Shermer- 
horn, professor of vegetable crops at 
Rutgers University. The meeting is be- 
ing sponsored by the Sweet Potato In- 
dustry Committee of the State Horticul- 
tural Society in order to acquaint grow- 
ers with the newest information on 
growing, storing and marketing sweet 
potatoes. Reports on new varieties which 
are being tested by the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station will also be given at 
the meeting. 
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FREEZERS DISCUSS PROBLEMS 


Plans for coping with a number of 
very important industry problems were 
developed at Chicago early this month, 
when closed meetings of directors and 
committees of the National Association 
of Frozen Food Packers were held in 
conjunction with the Frozen Food Indus- 
try Convention. Announcement of these 
plans have been made by N.A.F.F.P. 
Secretary-Manager L. S. Martin, who 
expressed confidence in the ability of the 
industry to make real progress during 
the coming year in overcoming its prob- 
lems, through the action programs devel- 
oped at the Chicago meetings. 


In the vital field of Food & Drug 
Administration standards, the N.A.F.F.P. 
Research & Standards Committee, under 
the Chairmanship of Dr. K. G. Dykstra, 
of Birdseye-Snider, developed a detailed 
plan for assembling data on frozen 
asparagus and peas with which to formu- 
late an over-all united industry position 
which will be presented when F.D.A. 
holds hearings on these products. Care- 
ful preparation of data and the integra- 
tion of the views of all industry factors 
into a consolidated position will go far 
in assuring that the mandatory stand- 
ards issued will be compatible with the 
industry’s practices. This program of 
preparation for standards hearings was 
approved by the N.A.F.F.P. Board of 
Directors. 

Significant progress in working out a 
solution to U.S.D.A. grades problems was 
made at a meeting of the Research & 
Standards Committee with representa- 
tives of the Production & Marketing 
Administration of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. Because of persistent 
problems that have confronted many 
packers as a result of these grades, the 
group attending this meeting agreed to 
a plan whereby copies of ' proposed 
grades, prior to their issuance even as 
tentative grades, will be distributed by 
the Association to the industry men for 
review. In this way, the _ industry, 
through the Association will have an 
opportunity to call attention to objec- 
tionable features of the grades and pur- 
pose suitable revisions before the grades 
are issued. In addition, the U.S.D.A. 
has agreed to provide the indutsry with 
the visual aids used by Federal Inspec- 
tors, in order to promote better under- 
standing of the grades by those in the 
industry using the grades. 

In connection with legislation affecting 
the frozen food industry, the N.A.F.F.P. 
Legislative Committee at a meeting in 
Chicago heard a review of the current 
situation by Chairman O. L. Maxey of 
Seabrook Farms and perfected plans for 
action designed to protect the industry’s 
position on the legislative front. Particu- 
lar attention was given to state legisla- 
tion because of the growing importance 
of state activities in the frozen food 
field. 

The Warehousing & Transportation 
Committee discussed a number of prob- 
lems in the field of rates and were fav- 
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ored with short talks by representatives 
of the American Association of Railroads 
and of the U. S. Department of Agricul. 
ture. The A.A.R. representatives de. 
scribed their work in attempting to 
develop an all-purpose refrigerator cay 
and their exploration of the feasibility of 
palletized loading of refrigerator cars, 
The U.S.D.A. representative described 
the work planned by the Department in 
the field of truck transportation. As this 
meeting developed, it became increas. 
ingly clear that the industry’s transpor. 
tation problems, particularly in the field 
of rates, have become so numerous and 
so serious that the existing Association 
committee should be expanded to include 
a larger number of industry representa- 
tives. With a larger and broader mem. 
bership, the Committee will be able to 
operate more effectively in its efforts to 
reach a solution to these problems. The 
Chairman of this Committee, D. G, 
Hickey, of the R. D. Bodle Company, 
recommended that this step be taken, 
and the action was subsequently ap. 
proved. 


CUCUMBERS FOR PICKLES 


Ready reference to all known litera- 
ture relative to cucumbers and the mak- 
ing of pickles is now available in a book 
entitled “Cucumbers for Pickles” just 
published by the National Pickle Pack- 
ers Association, Col. E. T. Miller, secre- 
tary has announced. 


An exhaustive listing of research on 
cucumber culture practices, diseases, in- 
sects, flower ratios, physiology, breeding 
and genetics is included. The book also 
contains an exceptionally comprehensive 
list of varieties, 30 tables of experiences 
in production, a map of distribution, re- 
ports by agricultural stations, and other 
cucumber reference material. 

“The research material collected in 
this volume will cut down thousands of 
valuable hours of time that might be lost 
in duplicate research, points the way to 
new goals, and describes research now 
being conducted,” Col. Miller said. 

It was compiled by Albert A. Banady- 
ga, a graduate student under the diree- 
tion of the School of Agriculture and For- 
estry, University of North Carolina, 
with the aid of a fellowship sponsored 
by the NPPA. 

The 284-page book is being placed in 
libraries of horticultural schools from 
coast to coast. Col. Miller said he has 


received scores of letters from univers | 


ities and agricultural stations praising 
the work, which is unusual in the food 
field. : 


HEADS GRAPE CO-OP 


Douglas Moorhead 
ceed Paul R. Clothier of Silver Creek, 
New York, as President of the National 
Grape Cooperative of Westfield, Ne¥ 
York. 
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GERBER BUYS CURTICE 
BROTHERS PLANT 


Curtice Brothers Co. of Rochester, 
N. Y., makers of Blue Label Ketchup 
and Canned Vegetables, announced today 
that subject to approval of its stockhold- 
ers it has sold its Rochester plant to 
Gerber Products Company of Fremont, 
Michigan. For nearly two years part of 
the plant has been used in producing 
Gerber baby foods. With the need for 
increased production of both Curtice and 
Gerber products it became evident that 
the plant, although relatively new, hav- 
ing been built in 1947, was inadequate 
for both. To insure an ample supply 
of Curtice Blue Label products in 1950 
the sale provides that Curtice shall oper- 
ate the plant through the current year. 
Thereafter its production will be moved 
to one of its other plants or into a new 
plant to be built or acquired. 


HEADS HEINZ HOME 
ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


Lila M. Jones, formerly Home Econ- 
omist and Assistant Food Editor of 
American Home magazine, been 
named head of the Home Economics De- 
partment of the H. J. Heinz Company, 
succeeding Martha McCormick, who left 
Heinz to marry and live in New York. 
Miss Jones is a graduate of Syracuse 
University and served her dietetic in- 
ternship at Shadyside Hospital in Pitts- 
burgh. She later became therapeutic 
dietician at Monmouth Memorial Hospi- 
tal at Long Branch, New Jersey, and in 
1941 became Administrative Dietician of 
the New York Hospital. During the 
war Miss Jones served as an army hos- 
pital dietician for 2% years, after which 
she joined the staff of Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute as Assistant Food Editor, 
transferring to American Home maga- 
zine in 1949. She is a member of the 
Home Economies Association, the Home 
Economics and Business Group, and the 
American Dietician Association. 


CONSOLIDATED-HUNT TALKS 
ON AGAIN 

The Consolidated Grocer-Hunt Foods, 
Inc. deal is apparently on again and it 
may easily be that the story will be a 
repetition of the one in connectiqn with 
the purchase of Rosenberg Bros. of San 
Francisco by the big Chicago firm a 
couple of years ago. Nathan Cummings, 
chairman of the board of Consolidated 
Grocers, was recently in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, and is now in the Ha- 
Wallan ‘slands on vacation. It is under- 
stood that the Chicago interests are of- 
fering $9.00 of Consolidated Grocers 
Preferred and one-quarter of a share 


of common for each share of Hunt 
Foods, Ine, 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


HAL JOHNSTON TO ATTEND 
BRITISH SALES CONFERENCE 


Hal W. Johnston, Executive Vice- 
President and Director of Sales of 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corporation, 
and recently elected Vice-President of 
the Canning Machinery & Supplies As- 
sociation, has been appointed a member 
of the American Team of Sales Execu- 
tives that will sail for England on the 
Queen Mary on March 3 to learn about 
British sales methods and to help British 
business compete more effectively in 
American markets, Arthur (Red) Mot- 


HAL JOHNSTON 


ley, Chairman of the Board of the Na- 
tional Sales Executives, has announced. 

“How America Sells—Sales Planning 
for Dollar Markets” will be the theme 
of the conference. Four diflerent types 
of distribution will be discussed: (1) 
Selling to distributors; (2) Selling in- 
dustrial goods; (3) Selling direct to the 
retailers; (4) Selling direct to con- 
sumers. 


The representatives of N.S.E., an or- 
ganization comprising 12,500 sales execu- 
tives, will meet to: exchange ideas and 
techniques with leaders of 4,000 mem- 
bers of the Incorporated Sales Managers 
Association on March 13 and 14 in Lon- 
don. The group will then divide into 
teams going to Birmingham, Glasgow, 
Bristol, Nottingham, Edinburgh, and 
Manchester. It will be the first business 
delegation to visit England for the pur- 
pose of examining market problems and 
exchanging know-how at the distributive 
selling level. 

Other members of the American team 
are: Glenn R. Fouche, The Stayform 
Company, Chicago; Elmer R. Krueger, 
Paper Art Company, Inc., Indianapolis; 
J. C. Luhn, The Easterling Company, 
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Chicago; Don Mitchell, Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products, Inc., New York; Arthur 
H. Motley, Parade Publications, Inc., 
New York; Floyd Poetzinger, Poetzinger, 
Dechert & Kielty, Chicago; Phil Salis- 
bury, Sales Management Magazine, New 
York; G. J. Ticoulat, Crown-Zellerbach 
Paper Company, San Francisco; and 
Robert A. Whitney, National Sales 
Executives, New York. 


ALBERT DAM PLANT BURNS 


Fire of undetermined origin complete- 
ly destroyed the plant of Albert Dam 
Canning Company at Verona, New York 
on Tuesday, February 14. The fire was 
discovered by Mr. Dam about 1 o’clock 
in the afternoon on his return from 
lunch. The loss is estimated at about 
$130,000. Included in the loss were com- 
plete bean, pea and corn lines, a large 
bulldozer and two farm tractors. The 
plant was insured. 


CANADA EASES EMBARGO 


Effective July 1, Canada will permit 
the importation of canned and frozen 
vegetables, soup preparations, dried 
fruits and fruit pulp on a quota basis of 
44 percent of the volume of imports dur- 
ing the calendar year ending June 30, 
1947. 


GERBER STOCK OFFER 


Stockholders of Gerber Products Com- 
pany, Fremont, Michigan, have author- 
ized the sale of not more than 150,000 
shares of the company’s common stock, 
10,000 of which will be offered to em- 
ployes and the remainder offered to the 
public. Proceeds will be used to improve 
plant facilities at Oakland, California 
and Fremont, and to finance a plant and 
warehouse in New York State. 


IN STOKELY SALES POST 


Alan Randall, long active in food sales 
work through association with J. Walter 
Thompson, Ine., Chicago advertising 
agency, and Assistant Director of Ad- 
vertising of Best Foods, Inc., has been 
appointed Merchandising Manager of 
Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., and will make 
his headquarters in Indianapolis. 


FIELDMEN’S CONFERENCE A 
SUCCESS 


More than 225 fieldmen, plant man- 
agers and operators attended New York’s 
25th Annual Fieldmen’s Conference at 
Geneva on February 9 and 10. From all 
reports every one in attendance benefited 
greatly from the well rounded program. 
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CONVENTION NEWS: 


NORTHWEST PROGRAM 


The Northwest Canners Association 
will hold its annual Convention at the 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Oregon, on 
March 12, 13 and 14. Executive Vice 
President Cecil Tulley has arranged an 
interesting and instructive program. As 
is their usual custom, one of the features 
of the Convention will be the cutting and 
sampling of the products produced in 
the area. The complete program follows: 


SUNDAY, MARCH 12 
3:00-9:00 P.M.—Registration 


MONDAY, MARCH 13 
*7:00-11:00 A.M.—Meeting of Cutting 
Committees; Judging of Samples 
8:00 A.M.—12:00 Noon—Registration 
*9:00 A.M.—Annual Breakfast Meeting 
of Board of Directors 

10:00 A.M.—Raw Products Conference 

11:00 A.M.-3:00 P.M.—Annual Cutting 
Display of Fruits, Berries and 
Vegetables 

*12:00 Noon — Membership Luncheon; 
Annual Business Meeting; Election 
of Directors 

*2:30 P.M.—Board of Directors Organ- 
ization Meeting 

*3:00 P.M.— Cutting Reports—Fruits 
and Berries 

*4:00 P.M. — Cutting Reports — Vege- 
tables 

TUESDAY, MARCH 14 


9:30 A.M.—Raw Products Conference 

9:30 A.M.—Canning Problems Confer- 
ence 

12:00 Noon—Industry Luncheon 

2:00 P.M.—General Session 

5:30 P.M. — Hospitality Hour (Spon- 
sored) 

7:00 P.M.— President’s Dinner and 
Program (Sponsored) 

* Indicates events open to Members Only. 


Newly-elected officers of the N. J. Canners Association are congratulated by Willard 


WATER TREATMENT COURSES 


E. F. Drew & Company, Inc., special- 
ists in industrial water treatment, will 
conduct ‘Water Courses” in Newark, 
New Jersey and Baltimore, Maryland, 
during March and April, under the di- 
rection of Dr. R. C. Ulmer, Technical 
Director of the company’s Power Chemi- 
cals Division and author of many tech- 
nical papers on industrial water treat- 
ment and related problems. 


The course at Baltimore will be held 
March 28, April 4, 18 and 25, at the 
Engineers Club, 6 W. Fayette Street, 
at 8:00 P.M. each evening. The course 
at Newark, will be held April 6, 13, 20 
and 27, at the Hotel Sheraton at 8:00 
P.M. each evening. 


Each course will consist of a series of 
four lectures and discussion periods cov- 
ering the fundamentals of water chemis- 
try, industrial water problems, plant 
problems such as steam and condensate 
lines, heat transfer equipment, service 
water lines, air conditioning equipment, 
evaporators, and the interpretation of 
water tests. A sound motion picture 
“Study of Water”, filmed in the Drew 
laboratories, will be shown. 


NEW YORK FIRMS WIN 
SAFETY AWARDS 


Listed among the winners in the Asso- 
ciated Industries Accident Prevention 
Campaign conducted in New York State 
the last three months of 1949, were a 
number of processing plants. 100 per- 
cent awards were made to the Beech-Nut 
Packing Company’s’ Rochester plant 
warehouse, Richardson Corporation, Tay- 
lor Instrument Companies, Curtice 
Brothers’ Burgen plant, Comstock’s 
Egypt plant, and Haxton’s LeRoy and 
Wyoming plants. Duffy-Mott’s Hamlin 
plant received honorable mention. 


TENN.-KY. CANNERS ELECT 
MARTIN 


William Martin, American Syrup & 
Preserving Company of Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, was elected President of the Ten- 
nessee-Kentucky Canners Association at 
its 29th Annual Meeting held in Nash. 
ville, February 13 and 14. He succeeds 
Shell R. Clevenger, Bush Brothers & 
Company, Dandridge, Tennessee, who 
served the Association as President for 
nine years, which included the strenuous 
war years. C. Hays Hollar, Hollar Can- 
ning Company, Newbern, Tennessee, and 
who had served as Secretary of the As- 
sociation for eight years, was elected the 
new Vice-President. H. L. W. Hill of 
Tennessee Foods, Inc., Portland, Ten- 
nessee, succeeds Mr. Hollar as Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 


The Board of Directors consists of Mr. 
Clevenger as Chairman; Lyle S. Moore, 
Sr., Stokely-Van Camp, Newport, Ten- 
nessee; Jack T. Bush, Bush Brothers & 
Company, Clinton, Tennessee; Miss 
Grace A. Hill, Water Valley Canning 
Company, Water Valley, Kentucky; 
Frank McGregor, Ruby Canning Com- 
pany, Ruby, South Carolina; Edward 
Dean, Dean Canning Company, Russell- 
ville, Tennessee; John B. Schild, M. 
Schild & Company, Dayton, Tennessee; 
Charles F. Craddock, Bardwell Canning 
Company, Bardwell, Kentucky; Clyde 
Watts, Carrolton Canning Company, 
Carrolton, Kentucky; J. O. Tankersley, 
Winter Garden Freezer Company, Bells, 
Tennessee; George C. James, White & 
Sloat Canning Company, Whitesburg, 
Tennessee; Stewart McCroskey, Winter 
Garden Company, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


FERRY MORSE CATALOG 


An attractive 98 page seed catalog has 
just been issued by the Ferry Morse 
Seed Company of Detroit and San Fran- 
cisco. Renowned for the excellence of 
their beet, carrot, cauliflower, celery, let- 
tuce and other small seed, this old line 
seed house will introduce in 1950 a new 
corn and a new pea variety that prom- 
ises to be received most favorably by the 
canning and freezing industry. FM Cross 
is the new corn variety. The kernels 
are a rich, light, golden yellow narrow 
and very deep. It is earlier, equal in 
quality and superior in yield to golden 
Cross, according to the breeders. It 
matures in 80 days. “IOCHIEF” the new 
variety fathered by Dr. Haber of lowa 
State is also included in the catalog for 
1950 distribution. .This variety is gen- 
erally regarded as the most outstanding 
recent introduction in sweet corn. 


Oracale is the name of the new pea 
variety. It is intermediate in scason 
between Thomas Laxton and Alderman, 


H. Allen (2nd from left) N. J. Secretary of Agriculture, and Edwin H. Krall, (left) 
assistant vice-president of the Philadelphia’s Corn Exchange National Bank, who 
delivered the principal address. E. W. Montell (center), director of Campbell Soup’s 
agricultural department, was elected president of the canner’s group while Arthur 
W. Schiller (2nd from right) became vice-president and Newlin B. Watson (right), 
secretary-treasurer. 


maturing in 70 days. The variety is very | | 
productive with berries of outstanding | | 


bright green color. Developed particu 
larly for commercial freezing, it has als 
found favor as a canner. 
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WEST COAST NOTES 


FORM BROKERAGE FIRM 


E. P. Gesellchen and M. E. Wangen- 
heim, for years associated with the Cali- 
fornia Conserving Company, more re- 
cently absorbed by Hunt Foods, Inc., 
have joined in organizing G & W Food 
Factors and have opened brokerage of- 
fices at 110 Market St., San Francisco, 
California, where the old concern main- 
tained headquarters. 


DISTRIBUTORS REELECT 
OFFICERS 


The Distributors Association of North- 
ern California, with which many whole- 
salers of food products are affiliated, 
held its annual meeting at San Fran- 
cisco, California, when its slate of 1949 
officers was re-elected. Julius Marx, of 
Haas Bros., is secretary-treasurer. 


TAX EVADERS GET PRISON 
TERMS 


Federal Judge Louis E. Goodman, of 
San Francisco, California, has sentenced 
two canning company officials to Federal 
prison, bringing to an end a tax evasion 
case involving about a half a million 
dollars. A. D. Poggetto, president of 
the Fruitvale Canning Company, Oak- 
land, California, was sentenced to serve 
18 months, and G. E. Smitman, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the firm, described as a 
minor figure in the fraud, drew a sen- 
tence of six months. The two men 
pleaded guilty of defrauding the Govern- 
ment of $457,891 in taxes, and with penal- 
ties and interest added the total was 
$687,471, of which $400,000 has been 
paid. The investigation revealed that the 
two company executives filled false pur- 
chase orders for fruit, and the like, pay- 
ing for it with company funds which 
reverted to them. The money was de- 
posited in various banks under assumed 
names, 


GREEN GARDEN INCORPORATES 


Green Garden Food Products, Inc., 
Seattle, Washington, has been incorpor- 
ated by H. T. Morin, Harry Clickman 
and Herman . Howe, with a capitaliza- 
tion of $50,000. 


_ HUNT RECEIVES SAFETY AWARD 


Hunt Foods, Inc. has been given an 
award of merit in the annual Los An- 
geles branch of the National Safety 
Council’; Industrial Safety Contest for 
the period April 1 to October 1, 1949. 
Out of 100 firms employing 103,874 
Workers which participated in the con- 
test, Hunt’s Fullerton plant placed sec- 
ond in the food industry category. This 
plant reported an accident frequency 
rate of 6.58 for the period. The class 
average was 12.93, while the average for 


all the firms was 9.31. 
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DISTRIBUTORS NEWS 


TO ADDRESS GROCERS 


J. Howard McGrath, U. S. Attorney 
General, will be one of the principal 
speakers at the 58th annual convention 
of United States Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation in Cincinnati next month. He 
will discuss current developments in the 
anti-trust laws, addressing the whole- 
salers at their luncheon session on 
March 13. 


F & P NAMES BROKER 


Filice & Perelli Canning Co., promi- 
nent California fruit and vegetable can- 
ners, have appointed Tom T. Fisher as 
their broker in the Syracuse, New York 
market. 


ON HI-V BOARD 


Arthur Godfrey, radio and television 
star, has been elected to the board of di- 
rectors of the Hi-V Corp., packers of 
frozen orange juices and other concen- 
trates. 


BACKS VIDEO PROGRAM 


George R. Bennett Co., Inc., in cooper- 
ation with Borden Co., French Sardine 
Co., and Seaboard Packing Co., is spon- 
soring a new television program over 
Station WBEN-TV in Buffalo. The pro- 
gram advertises the products of the 
three cooperating principals. 


NAMED CHAIN HEAD 


I. W. Albrecht has been elected presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Fred W. Al- 
brecht Grocery Co., Akron, Ohio, chain. 
He succeeds Hurl J. Albrecht, who has 
headed the company since 1933, and who 
now becomes chairman of the board of 
directors. Fred C. Pockrandt, formerly 
vice president and secretary, becomes 
executive vice president of the company 
which operates the Acme Stores, one of 
the country’s oldest independent food 
chain systems. 


ENLARGES SALES STAFF 


George R. Bennett Co., Inc., Buffalo 
food brokers, have added H. L. Hollan- 
der, G. T. Zimber, Harry J. Beu, and 
Robert W. Smith,-Jr., to their retail 
sales staff, bringing the company’s sales 
organization to ten. 


GETS CANNER ACCOUNT 


E. Clark Bennett Co., of Rochester, 
N. Y., has been named sales representa- 
tive in the Rochester area for the Min- 
nesota Consolidated Canneries, with 
headquarters in Minneapolis. 


SEXTON MOVES 


A. E. Sexton Company, Philadelphia 
food brokers, have moved into new of- 
fices at 2016 Walnut Street. 
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STATUS OF CCC PRICE-SUPPORT 
PROGRAM 


Ralph S. Trigg, president of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, reports that 
$3,645,129,000 was invested in CCC 
price-support program loans and inven- 
tories as of December 31, 1949, and that 
the Corporation sustained a net realized 
loss of $81,962,000 in carrying out this 
program during the current fiscal year 
through December. (The net realized 
loss on the CCC price-support program 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1949, 
was $254,000,000.) 


Of the total investment of $3,645,129,- 
000, loans outstanding totalled $1,920,- 
064,000 (including $764,054,000 of com- 
modity loans held by lending agencies, 
$957,084,000 held by the CCC, and $198,- 
926,000 of loans approved but not fully 
processed) while inventories acquired 
under loan, purchase agreement, and di- 
rect purchase operations represented an 
investment of $1,725,065,000. 


Price-support operations in four com- 
modities accounted for the bulk of the 
loan total. These commodities, the quan- 
tities of collateral pledged, and the loans 
outstanding, were as follows: 


303,112,461 bu. $ 597,942,560 
434,554,857 bu. 596,311,277 
2,324,777 bales 337,397,041 
367,258,290 Ibs. 151,891,629 
Other . 236,522,016 

x xX xX $1,920,064,523 


Included’ under “Other” above were 
loans on flaxseed, peanuts, soybeans, po- 
tatoes, barley, dry edible beans and peas, 
grain sorghum, oats, rice, rye, resin, tur- 
pentine, American-Egyptian cotton, and 
cottonseed. In this group, the largest 
amount of loans on any one commodity 
was $37,540,390 on dry edible beans. 


Items in the inventory of the CCC as 
of December 31, the quantities involved, 
and the cost, were as follows: 


3,711,811 bales $ 617,712,331 
162,114,483 bu. 398,776,466 
Linseed Oil ............. 394,827,620 Ibs. 111,337,600 
13,943,222 bu. 88,344,527 
76,099,828 bu. 116,817,458 
69,036,207 Ibs. 89,317,233 
Butter 96,260,088 Ibs. 59,518,707 
Wool 69,403,900 Ibs. 53,510,467 
Dry Edible Beans.... 4,850,795 ewt. 42,859,926 
Barley 24,626,019 bu. 35,088,096 
215,779,300 Ibs. 27,399,460 
Other 84,382,433 


“Other” items in inventory included 
American-Egyptian cotton, flax fiber, 
cottonseed, cheese, peanuts, soybeans, 
dried fruit, potato starch, potatoes, dry 
edible peas, grain sorghum, oats, rice, 
rye, hay and pasture seeds, turkeys, 
resin and turpentine, the largest of 
which was grain sorghum with a cost 
value of $17,314,717. 


The net loss in carrying on the CCC 
price-support program in the first six 
months of the fiscal year was realized 
largely on peanuts, wheat, corn, pota- 
toes, and grain sorghum. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Canned Foods Moving Well—Record Move- 

ment Corn In January—Apple Sauce Move- 

ment Phenomenal — Canned Citrus Pack 
Small—Cherries Disappointing. 


THE SITUATION — Canned vege- 
tables, fruits, juices, and fish continued 
during the week to enjoy good call in 
this normal period of heavy consump- 
tion. As the attractive wholesale price 
schedules that have been prevailing 
these past several months on most items 
begin to reach the consumer, a noticeable 
quickening in movement is making itself 
felt all down the line. As a result, holes 
are showing up in the lists of many 
packers and prices generally are edging 
upward. This is particularly true in 
tomatoes, tomato catsup, tomato juice, 
peas, fancy green beans, beets, apricots, 
apple sauce, pears, salmon and sardines. 
Asparagus and spinach stocks are down 
to the vanishing point as the new season 
approaches. Less citrus juice will be 
canned this season than for many a 
year. 


CORN—Despite February 1 holdings 
of over 21 million cases of corn, there 
are items on the short side. The N.C.A. 
report showed that less than 4 million 
of that supply was located in the East 
and that but %4 of a million of the entire 
supply was of the standard grade, with 
the East holding only 231,246 cases of 
that grade. In 10’s the East had only 
278,324 cases of all varieties with but a 
million and a half cases of that size in 
the entire country. Total January move- 
ment of 3,039,392 actual cases very near- 
ly established a record for that month, 
being exceeded only in January 1946 by 
less than 60,000 cases, and except for the 
first few months of each season, no 
monthly records of which are available, 
and the period immediately following the 
war, represented the largest monthly 
shipment of canned corn ever made. 
Judging from reports received so far 
this month, that record may not stand 
very long. Now that the results are ap- 
parent for all to see, the Association of 
Independent Corn Canners should have 
smooth sailing and once properly sup- 
ported, results could be even more start- 
ling. Association records as of Febru- 
ary 22 show that 81 of the original 122 
corn canning firms (66.5 percent) are 
back again for 1950. The remaining 34 
percent might well study these figures 
carefully. 


APPLE SAUCE—One of the big sur- 
prises of the year has been the phenome- 
nal movement of apple sauce. Because 
of the large apple crop and plans for a 
record sauce pack, the trade had this 
commodity doomed before the pack got 
under way. Because there were no sup- 
plies left from last year, early movement 
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was exceptionally heavy, but it was free- 
ly forecast that when the pipelines were 
once filled, the market would slip sharp- 
ly. For a few weeks there seemed to be 
a lull as off-quality packs hit the market, 
but first quality never weakened and 
supplies continued to move—on out to 
the consumer. During the early days of 
the convention, a Pennsylvania firm, one 
of the largest (if not the largest) can- 


ners of the product, pulled out of the 


market. Last week a large firm in Vir- 
ginia withdrew on 8% ounce and 303 
tins, and 17 ounce glass. Three days 
latter, (February 17) 2’s were with- 
drawn and 10’s were upped to $6.50 with 
2%’s remaining at $1.75. Says this com- 
pany “The principal reason for our be- 
ing in this position is that business we 
have had on caned apple sauce since the 
first of February has been the equivalent 
of what we expected to sell in a three to 
four month period.” 


“...A great percentage of our brok- 
ers have already sold more apple sauce 
for us than they did all last season. 


“At the present time, we are taking 
physical inventory of our unshipped 
stocks. We are entirely out of No. 303 
sauce. In the event that we find that 
we have any No. 2 apple sauce, we will 
allocate on a fair basis. 

“For your information and for market 
posting only, if we were in a position to 
offer 8% ounce tins, No. 303 tins, 17 
ounce jars or No. 2 tins of apple sauce 
our ideas would be as follows: 8%-o0z. 
tins, 77% cents dozen; No. 303 tins, 
$1.20 dozen; 17-oz. jars, $1.25 dozen; No. 
2 tins, $1.80 dozen. The above prices 
are only to post you.” . 

A new York canner is quoting 8 ounce 
at 80 cents, No. 303 at $1.30, No. 2 at 
$1.45 and No. 10 at $6.50. 


CITRUS — Because the pack of un- 
sweetened orange juice was delayed un- 
til raw stock prices were extremely high, 
one packer this week is quoting un- 
sweetened at a considerably higher price 
than sweetened. When replacement costs 
are reflected in the sugar added, those 
prices, the canner predicts, will be con- 
siderably higher than unsweetened is 
today. Prices on the sugar added were 
quoted at $1.52%4, $3.65 and $7.35 for 
2’s, 46 ounce and 10’s, while unsweet- 
ened is listed at $1.60, $3.85 and $7.80. 
Blended, both sweetened and unsweet- 
ened, is quoted at $1.50, $3.62% and 
$7.30, while an adjustment on grapefruit 
juice brings that item back to its his- 
torical position below the price of the 
other juices — $1.42%, $3.40 and $7.00 
for unsweetened, while sugar added lists 
at $1.47%4, $3.50 and $7.50. 6 ounce for 
all three juices is offered at 60 cents. 

Speaking of pack progress, the same 
canner says: 

“In four weeks the orange juice pack 
in the State of Florida has dropped over 
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MARKET NEWS 


1,000,000 cases per week. For the week 
ending February 11th, the pack of or. 
ange juice hit a season’s low of only 
225,000 cases as compared with a figure 
four weeks ago of 1,355,000 cases.” 


California prices are unchanged. 


CHERRIES — Despite the fact that 
RSP Cherries are being featured in 
many restaurants and homes this week, 
movement this year hasn’t been up to 
par. According to N.C.A., with approxi- 
mately the same amount of cherries (3% 
million cases) to start with as last year, 
there were nearly double the amount on 
hand February 1—449,251 cases 2/1/49 
and 887,251 cases 2/1/50. Movement 
during January amounted to 192,993 
cases in 1949 and 182,210 cases in 1950, 
Total movement July 1 to February 1, 
1948-49 amounted to 3,102,959 cases and 
2,558,072 cases same period this season. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Buying On Turnover Basis—Eastern Tomato 

Prices Gradually Working Upwards—Corn 

Moving—Peas Firm—Fancy Beans Getting 

Short—Reversal In Citrus—Increasing De- 

mand For Peaches—Maine Sardines Move 

Up—Price Cuts Fail To Stimulate Salmon— 
More Interest In Tuna. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 24, 1950 


THE SITUATION — The midweek 
holiday in observance of Washington’s 
birthday tended to cut into the week's 
canned foods operations here. Buying 
tempo continued geared to a_ turnover 
basis, and few distributors were enter- 
ing the market for anything but moder- 
ate quantities. Cut in railroad opera- 
tions as a result of the coal emergency 
has not affected shipments to any ex- 
tent, as a substantial part of the move- 
ment is now in trucklots, rather than 
carloads. Interesting development dur- 
ing the week was the naming of prices 
for the new pack of unsweetened Florida 
orange juice, prices being over a parity 
with the sweetened product. 


THE OUTLOOK—With the competi- 
tive pace quickening, distributors are ex- 
pected to pay more. attention to keeping 
balanced inventories on hand, and this 
may speed up buying a trifle, although 
no all-out return to traditional volume 
buying is in prospect. Distributors have 
learned, “the hard way”, that out-of- 
stock means lost sales, and this is some- 
thing that they want to guard against at 
all costs. Meanwhile, buyers are specu- 
lating upon the effect of the current low 
prices on canned corn upon consumer 
call for other types of canned vegetables. 
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MARKET NEWS 


TOMATOES — While an occasional 
offering of southern standard 2s toma- 
toes is still reported at $1.15, the general 
market has worked up to a $1.20-$1.22% 
range, and it is reported that buyers 
are nibbling steadily at the dwindling 
pile of 1949 pack still in canners’ hands. 
There have been no developments in the 
California tomato situation during the 
week. 


CORN—Prices are unchanged on corn 
this week, but buyers are coming into 
the market on a day-to-day basis as 
movement at the retail level gains under 
the stimulus of recent price reductions. 
Much of the present call continues to 
center on fancy quality, both whole ker- 
nel and crushed. 


PEAS—This division of the market is 
showing relative firmness, particularly 
on fancy small sieves which are in tight 
supply. Meanwhile, the demand for 
standards and extra standards holds up 
moderately well, and the tenor of cur- 
rent replacement buying suggests that 
distributors generally are working on 
rather small inventories. No _ price 
changes were reported during the period. 


BEANS — Offerings of fancy green 
beans, particularly French style, are re- 
ported extremely short, and jobbers are 
picking up odd lots where available to 
carry them until the early pack gets 


under way in the Tri-States. Current 
conditions in the raw stock market, it is 
reported, do not indicate an early pack- 
ing season this year. 


CITRUS — Reversing the traditional 
price relationship, Florida citrus canners 
this week announced prices for unsweet- 
ened orange juice on a basis somewhat 
over that for the “sugar added” product. 
Unsweetened 2s are listed at $1.60 for 
2s and $3.85 for 46-ounce, against a 
going market of $1.52% on sweetened 
2s and $3.65 on sweetened 46-ounce. 
Reason for this situation is the fact that 
canners are only now swinging into the 
unsweetened juice pack, working with 
fully matured fruit, and on a raw fruit 
price basis considerably higher than 
levels prevailing earlier in the season 
when the pack of sweetened was made. 
Canners this week cut the price of 
blended juice 2s by 2% cents per dozen, 
bringing the market down to $1.50, while 
grapefruit juice prices were cut 7% 
cents on 2s, to $1.47%, and 10 cents on 
46-ounce, to $3.50, all f.o.b. Florida can- 
neries. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—While there 
have been no further price revisions in 
peaches, trade reports indicate a sub- 
stantially increasing demand from the 
trade here. A leading packer was offer- 
ing under a nationally-advertised brand 


during the week on the basis of $2.10 for 
2%s cling, with 303’s at $1.37% and 
10s at $7.75. Apricots, under featured 
brands, are quoted at $2.70 for unpeeled 
halves 2%s, and whole peeled 2%s at 
$2.70. Fruit cocktail is coming in for a 
better call, with top brands listed at 
$3.00 for 2%s, $1.75 for 303s, $1.07% 
for buffet, and $10.60 for 10s. Glass- 
pack fruits-for-salad are offered at $4.10 
for 2% and $2.45 for 303s; all f.o.b. 
coast. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS—A moderate 
call for plums is reported from the 
Northwest, with leading canners quoting 
24s at $1.80. Cherries are meeting with 
but little inquiry at the moment, but of- 
ferings continue on the basis of $2.55 
for 303s glass pack on both light and 
dark sweets. 


SARDINES — Maine canners have 
generally moved the market up 50 cents 
per case to the basis of $7.50 for quarter 
keyless oils, f.o.b. canneries. A fairly 
good demand is reported, and unsold 
stocks in canners’ hands are steadily 
dwindling. The California sardine mar- 
ket continues to exhibit strength under 
the influence of a continued good de- 
mand, both from the domestic trade and 
from export buyers. No. 1 talls in toma- 
to sauce remain firm at $6.00 per case, 
f.o.b. 


and Florida. 


Home Office: 


2151 PHONE 


Virzinia. 


Shippers of 
CANNED FOODS 
FROZEN FOODS 

HERE’S A TRUCKING SERVICE 


You Will Welcome! 
NO DELAY e NO TRANSFERS 


We can serve you from Points in New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware and Virginia to the 
Entire States of North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 


SERVICE TRUCKING COMPANY, INC. 


Federalsburg, Maryland 
5101 Food Processing Machinery 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., INC. 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


TERM NALS—Baltimore, Md.—-BRoadway 1239 Newark, N. J.--Bigelow 2--1360 
In addition to the above we serve the Canned Foods Industry 
on the Delmarva Peninsula to the entire States of Virginia, 
Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Ohio, and West 


Write or Call for Rates or any Further Information you may Require. 


ROBINS STRINGLESS BEAN SLITTER 


Manufacturers 


of 
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MARKET NEWS 


SALMON—There has been no further 
price change reported in salmon. The 
recent cuts have failed to stimulate de- 
mand to any extent—on the contrary, 
the evident weakness of the market has 
exerted just the opposite influence in 
many cases. 


TUNA—One leading California pack- 
er has advanced the market for light 
meat fancy to $14.50 for halves and 
$8.00 for quarters, an advance of 25 
cents per case. This reflects the general 
shortage of lightmeat, and the firmer 
tone developing in the general market 
due to reduced output. Buyers are show- 
ing more interest in the tuna situation, 
and are following competitive prices be- 
tween the domestic and imported packs 
rather closely. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Routine Business — Shortages In Salmon — 
Corn Volume Good— Good Business In 
Ozark Spinach—Mid-West Tomatoes 
Moving—Apple Sauce Firm. 


By ‘“‘Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Feb. 23, 1950 


THE MARKET — Business is going 
along strictly in routine channels this 
week, with not a great deal of action in 
any line. Buyers are continuing to buy 
the absolute minimum order on every- 
thing they need but are coming into the 
market with pretty fair regularity. 
Business in total for February is prob- 
ably not as good as it was in January, 
but, nevertheless, it is of reasonably 
satisfactory proportions. The markets 
in the canned food field, generally speak- 
ing, are maintaining the levels with no 
outstanding changes in any item. 


SALMON—The market continues firm 
at the same levels as held recently on all 
grades of salmon. Tall reds are out of 
the picture and tall cohoes are becoming 
rather well cleaned up, particularly in 
the top quality bracket. Sales of cohoes 
have been made at prices ranging all the 
way from $19.00 to $22.00, depending on 
the quality, and reports from the West 
Coast indicate that the supply of all 
grades of cohoes is becoming rather 
short. Tall pinks continue to be offered 
at $14.75 f.o.b. the coast, with tall chums 
at $14.00, while halves pinks are offered 
at $10.00 and halves chums at $9.00. 
Halves reds are quite thoroughly cleaned 
up. while halves Puget Sound sockeyes 
are now cleaned up excerpt for a few 
small lots which are going for around 
$17.00 for handpacked and $16.00 for 
machine packed. The supply is extreme- 
ly limited on this item. 


CORN — The corn market continues 
more or less unsettled as to price, but 
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the volume of corn being moved is hold- 
ing up extremely well. Quotations gen- 
erally are around $1.25 on No. 2 fancy 
W.K. or cream style golden corn, while 
extra standard is reported at a variety 
of different prices around $1.00 f.o.b. 
factory. No. 10 fancy corn is quoted at 
a variety of prices also ranging from 
$6.50 to $7.50 f.o.b. factory, although it 
is understood that most, if not all, of the 
prices below $7.50 represent, at best, 
border line fancy quality and that really 
topnotch merchandise is. being held fair- 
ly colse to $7.50. 


OZARK AREA PRODUCTS — There 
has been a rather good business on spin- 
ach out of the Ozark area here recently 
due to the fact that supplies are clean- 
ing up rapidly and it appears that there 
will be a gap between the exhaustion of 
the Fall pack supplies and the arrival of 
the Spring harvest. Prices are current- 
ly running at $1.15 for No. 2 fancy, 
$1.45 for No. 2% fancy and $5.00 for 
No. 10 fancy. No. 1 tins are exhausted 
with the last price being 80 cents f.o.b. 
factory. No. 2 fresh blackeyes are also 
very firm at $1.25, while mustard and 
turnip greens continue to sell at 85 
cents. There are also a few blackberries 
in water being sold at around $1.80 f.o.b. 
the South. 


TOMATOES AND TOMATO PROD- 
UCTS —The market on tomatoes re- 
mains about the same, with No. 2 stand- 
ard selling at around $1.25; No. 2 extra 
standard at around $1.35 to $1.40 f.o.b. 
factory. No. 10 extra standards are also 
selling in good volume at around $7.00 to 
$7.25 f.o.b. factory, and supplies of top- 
notch quality of this size and grade are 
becoming rather scarce. It is reported 
that No. 10 standard tomatoes are avail- 
able at around $6.25 to $6.50. Some busi- 
ness has been done here on tomato juice 
recently, although in the way of price 
there are quotations with quite a spread 
in them. Reports are that 46 oz. juice is 
quoted all the way from $2.00 to $2.40 
f.o.b. factory, with most of the business 
done recently having been done around 
$2.10 to $2.15 so far as fancy juice is 
concerned. Fancy 14 oz. catsup is re- 
portedly offered at about $1.45 with ex- 
tra standard at about $1.30. 


APPLE SAUCE—The market on ap- 
ple sauce remains rather firm, with No. 
2 fancy sauce from the East offered at 
around $1.25. “C” grade, or standard 
sauce, which constituted quite a substan- 
tial portion of the volume here in recent 
months, apparently is now fairly cleaned 
up in the hands of most packers in the 
area. The volume is down a good bit 
from the high points it reached a couple 
of months ago, but the movement is still 
steady and prospects are for a firm mar- 
ket and continuing business throughout 
the rest of the season, as it is not be- 
lieved that any of the distributors here 
are carrying any substantial inventories 
of this item. Another item in the apple 
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line that is making substantial gains 
here in town is canned baked apples 
which have been featured here recently 
and apparently doing a good volume job 
for the first year in the market. The 
price on these apples is reportedly in the 
neighborhood of $2.35 Chicago. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Continued Improvement Shown — Citrus 
Damage—Large Stock Dry Beans—Notice- 
able Increase In Shipping Instructions — 
Holes in New Lists—More Interest In To- 
matoes, Tomato Products—Corn Movement 
Better—Fish Largely Unchanged. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Feb. 23, 1950 


THE SITUATION—This market con- 
tinues to show an improvement in sales 
and in shipping instructions, with a 
trend toward firmness in price on most 
items in canned fruits and vegetables. 
Several large canners have come out 
with new lists, or revisions of old ones, 
and these indicate a number of with- 
drawals, which account for the shopping 
around so much in evidence in the filling 
of orders. The reductions in prices on 
some important items made during the 
past couple of months are just commenc- 
ing to be strongly felt, indicating a fa- 
vorable consumer’ response. Canners 
point out that there are genuine bar- 
gains to be had, with some items selling 
below cost and others practically at cost. 


CITRUS—For the second year in suc- 
cession citrus fruits have been damaged 
by freezing weather, but this year’s loss 
will be less than that sustained in 1949. 
The California Crop Reporting Service 
estimates the Navel orange crop in Cali- 
fornia has been reduced by about 11 to 
12 percent and Valencias 13 to 14 per- 
cent. Much of the frosted grapefruit is 
found usable for processing. 


DRY BEANS—Canners have been in 
the market for some sizeable lots of dry 
beans of late, but prices are about as 
they have been in recent weeks. Stand- 
ard Limas are moving at $9.00 per 100 
pounds, Baby Limas at $7.10 and Small 
White at $7.25. These varieties have 
been moving better than a year ago. 
Stocks of beans in California ware- 
houses on February 1 were the largest 
on record, amounting :to about 3,665,000 
bags. 


FRUITS—tThe outstanding feature of 
business on canned fruits during the 
week has been the noticeable increase in 
the volume of shipping instructions on 
cling peaches and fruit cocktail. These 
items are also selling well and hopes are 
high that holdings will be reduced to 
comparatively low levels before the new 
canning season gets under way. Few 
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MARKET NEWS 


sales of choice No. 2% clings are now 
reported below $1.85. Some canners re- 
port a rather slow demand for cherries, 
but others comment on the improved in- 
terest in this fruit. This is also true 
with regard to apricots, with some of the 
larger interests sold out of many items. 
Prices have been advanced on some lines 
of nectars and fruit juices. Apricot nec- 
tar, for example, is now priced at 90 
cents for No. 211 and $3.10 for 46 oz. 
Some interests are sold up on pear nec- 
tar, with others having limited holdings 
of No. 211 at 95 cents. 


NEW LISTS — The California Pack- 
ing Corporation has come out with new 
lists covering fruits and vegetables for 
delivery prior to April 15, 1950. In apri- 
cots it is able to offer little other than 
peeled whole apricots at $2.70 for No. 
214s, apricot nectar and standard un- 
peeled halves in No. 303. The yellow 
cling peach list is intact so far, with the 
exception of Melba halves in No. 2%s 
and the buffet size in sliced in Del Monte 
brand and standard halves and sliced in 
No. 2%s and No. 10s in other brands. 
It is withdrawn on all sizes of Elberta 
peaches of Northwest pack, but is still 
offering Elberta peach nectar in No. 211 
at 90 cents. Early Garden Blended Sugar 
Peas of Northwest, Midwest and Utah 
pack are now priced at $1.85 for No. 303 
under the Del Monte and featured labels. 


Asparagus has reached the cleaning up 
point, and offerings are made of No. 2 
blended asparagus at $3.40, with picnic 
size small tips at $2.25. No. 2 ungraded 
is offered at $3.00, with ungraded tips 
in picnic tins at $2.15. 


TOMATOES—Rather more interest is 
being taken in tomatoes and tomato 
products, with a rather general price 
advance on tomato juice and catsup. 
Featured brands in juice have stepped 
up to $1.12% for No. 2 and $2.45 for 46 
0z., with buffet at 60 cents and No. 10s 
at $4.25. Catsup in the large glass size 
is now priced at $1.75. 


CORN—The movement of corn has 
been stepped up somewhat, with fea- 
tured brands of Northwest pack quoted 
at $1.30 for No. 303 cream style golden 
corn, picnic at $1.02%, 12 oz. vacuum 
pack whole kernel at $1.35 and brine 
pack whole kernel at $1.40. Utah pack 
is offered at the same prices. 


GREEN BEANS—Pacific Coast packs 
of green beans are cleaning up well, 
with some canners having nothing more 
to offer. Out of the Northwest are offers 
of No. 2 extra standard 5-sieve and 
blended at $1.65, and 6-sieve at $1.50, 
with No. 10 5-sieve at $8.60. In some 
localities green beans ran more to the 
higher grades than in years. 


FISH—The California canned sardine 
situation is largely without change, the 
export demand having failed to come 
through as expected. Final pack figures 
are not to be had as yet, but to February 
5 the output had reached 4,507,579 cases. 
The canned salmon market is featured 
by the efforts of canners to move the 
large pack of pinks. Prices on this item 
continue on the downward trend and buy- 
ers are placing orders only as sales are 
made by them. One large canner started 
the season off with pinks priced at 
$19.00 and has made a series of reduc- 
tions, the latest to the $14.75 level. 
Chums are quoted at $14.00 by this can- 
ner. Many inquiries continue to be made 
for Alaska red salmon, but holdings in 
first hands are limited. Some king and 
cohoe salmon is selling at $22.00 to fill 
in the gap between the red and pink fish. 


VAN CAMP TO DRY PACK 


Van Camp Division of Stokely-Van 
Camp, Inc., will offer a complete line of 
12 dry packed foods in 8 ounce pack- 
ages early this spring. 


CANNERY SALES, INC. 


Cannery Sales, Inc. has been incorpor- 
ated at Oakland, California with a capi- 
tal stock of $100,000, by Nat Narin, 
James P. Read and Svend Hildebrandt. 


HAPPY SERVINGS 
HAPPY SAVINGS 


Tw. 


TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made ¥% Tomato Field Baskets 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 
Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 
best quality we have made in our 55 years of 


basket making. 
We are equipped to supply VEGETABLE BEEF 


your baskets treated with 
PLASTEX HAMPER 
SOLUTION to help control 
flat sour bacteria in toma- 
toes and to lengthen the 
useful life of hampers. 


Rady So 
Two delicious meat dishes from #:32284 
Phillips quality-controlled kitchens. 
Brimful of hearty beef—and == 
economically priced, too! 


Write for Full Information 


5/8 Tomato Field Basket 


PHILLIPS 


DELiCiot’s 


ty Saw 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


Portsmouth Virginia 
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THE TREATMENT OF BERRY 
BOXES TO REDUCE MOLD 
GROWTH 


E. J. BARTA and E. LOWE 
Western Regional Research Laboratories 


In recent years the problem of mold 
growth berry boxes (commonly 
called hallocks has become a serious one 
to both growers and processors in the 
Pacific Northwest. Sound berries, picked 
into fungus-infested boxes, frequently 
mold while being transported from the 
fields to the processing plants. The 
financial loss resulting from the loss of 
berries and the frequent replacement of 
condemned boxes are of serious concern to 
growers, packers, and, ultimately, to the 
consumers. Preliminary experimental 
work is being conducted on the treatment 
of berry boxes to reduce mold growth, 
at the Western Regional Research Lab- 
oratory, Albany, California. 


The treatment consists of dipping the 
boxes in molten wax, which penetrates 
the wood and effectively covers the sur- 
faces with a film impervious to the fruit 
juices. This film also assists in the re- 
moval of infected organic matter when 
the boxes are washed prior to return to 
the fields. The treatment should there- 
fore materially increase the useful life of 
the containers and reduce losses due to 
spoilage. Studies relative to the use of 
suitable fungicides prior to or during 
the wax treatment are in progress. 


TYPE OF WAX 

A wax mixture consisting of 5 per cent 
microcrystalline wax (melting point 160- 
165°F.) and 95 per cent standard paraf- 
fin wax (melting point 143-150°F.) is 
very effective. This mixture produces a 
wax film which has excellent resistance 
to water or juice penetration, a melting 
point well above normal field tempera- 
tures, and sufficient pliability to resist 
cracking of flaking. It will not pick up 
excessive amount of dirt and its cost is 
low. 


TREATING CONDITIONS 
The boxes should be air dry and rea- 
sonably free of loose sawdust, wood 
fibers, and other foreign matter prior to 
the wax treatment. 


The temperature of the molten wax 
should be 15-20°F. above the melting 
point of the wax mixture. Too low a 
temperature produces an_ excessively 
heavy film, whereas at higher dipping 
temperatures the resulting film is too 
thin to serve as an effective water bar- 
rier. 

The time of dip should be not less than 
15 seconds. With shorter times the stock 
has not heated sufficiently to allow ade- 
quate drainage of excess wax and the 
elimination of trapped and adsorbed air 
is ‘neomplete. No advantage is obtained 
fr. n long dip times, since the amount of 
wax retained does not increase signifi- 
cantly after 15 seconds. 


After emergence from the molten wax, 
ample time should be allowed for drain- 
age of excess wax and solidification of 
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the adhering film. Under room tempera- 
ture conditions, the time required will 
not exceed 40 seconds. 


FIELD TEST FOR DETERMINATION 
OF WAX PICKUP 

A simple test suffices for the determi- 
nation of adequate wax pickup. For this 
test a drop of methylene blue solution 
(0.5 gram methylene blue in 1000 ce. of 
distilled water) is placed upon the waxed 
surface, allowed to stand for 10 minutes, 
and then rinsed off with cold water. If 
no stain or one just barely visible to the 
naked eye is observed the wax coat is 
adequate. A light but distinct blue stain 
indicates a wax coat which is not suffici- 
ently resistant to water or juice penetra- 
tion. 


DIRT PICKUP BY WAX-COATED 
BOXES 

Wax-coated boxes pick up field dirt to 
a greater degree at elevated atmospheric 
temperatures than untreated boxes do. 
On the basis of tests conducted at 100°F. 
it is estimated that the dirt pickup will 
be small. Such dirt is easily removed by 
gentle brushing or by a moderate water 
spray. 

ESTIMATED MATERIAL COSTS 

The following data will serve as a 
basis for estimations of material costs: 
Average wax pickup per 

16 grams, or 0.6 ounce 


Average wax pickup per 

Cost standard refined wax 

(mp. 1438-150°F.).......... 9.8 cents per |b, 
Cost microcrystalline wax 

(mp. 160-165°F.)........ 15.5 cents per Jb, 
Total cost per 100 boxes 

allowing 5% for losseG............0000 3.80 


EQUIPMENT 


Equipment for wax dipping the boxes 
can be very simple. One possibility is a 
manual-feed machine, consisting of a 
tank with heating elements and guide 
rails for submerging the boxes below the 
molten wax level as they are successively 
and manually pushed through. Consider- 
ation is being given to the design of this 
machine, as well as others which are 
more fully automatic in operation. Wax 
dipping machines of various types are 
available commercially, and it is pos- 
sible that some of them can be used or 
adapted for use. 


FIRE HAZARD 


Care, of course, should be exercised in 
the use and handling of large quantities 
of inflammable materials such as paraf- 
fin wax. To minimize the fire hazard 
involved, electric immersion heaters or 
steam coils are to be preférred for heat- 
ing the wax mixture. Temperature con- 
trol will be simplified if electricity is 
used as the source of heat. 


CALENDAR OF 


FEBRUARY 27-28, 1950 — Annual 
Convention, Virginia Canners Associa- 
tion, Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


MARCH 6, 1950—Spring Meeting, 
Iowa- Nebraska Canners’ Association, 
Savery Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa. 


MARCH 9-10, 1950—Annual Fruit & 
Vegetable Cutting Bee, Canners League 
of California, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


MARCH 10-11, 1950—Annual Meeting, 
Utah Canners Association, Hotel Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 12-14, 1950 — Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


MARCH 13-17, 1950 — Short Course 
for Cannery Fieldmen, Wisconsin Can- 
ners Association, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. 

MARCH 20-21, 1950 — Annual Meet- 
ing, Canners League of California, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 


MARCH 22-24, 1950—Annual Canners 
School, Tri-State Packers Association, 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 

APRIL 20, 1950—Spring Meeting, In- 
diana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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EVENTS 


MAY 7-10, 1950—40th Annual Con- 
vention, Flavoring Extract Manufactur- 
ers Association of America, Traymore 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


MAY 11-13, 1950—Annual Convention, 
Mayonnaise & Salad Dressing Manufac- 
turers Association, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


MAY 14-18, 1950 — Annual Conver- 
tion, Super Market Institute, Chicago, 
Ill. 


MAY 21-24, 1950—Annual Convention, 
American. Spice Trade Association, 
Shawnee Inn, Shawnee-on-the-Delaware, 
Pa. 


MAY 21-26, 1950—Decennial Confer- 
ence, Institute of Food Technologists, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 


MAY 24-26, 1950— Annual Meeting, 
Central Atlantic States Association of 
Food & Drug Officials, Chalfont Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JUNE 12-30; 1950—Food Technology 


School, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


nology, Cambridge, Mass. 


JUNE 29-JULY 1, 1950 — Midyear 
Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers 
America, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 
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1949 CANNED FISH 
PRODUCTION 


The total 1949 catch of fishery prod- 
ucts exceeded the previous year’s catch 
by about 100,000,000 pounds, and the 
1949 pack of canned fish also was 
greater than in 1948, the Fish and Wild- 
life Service estimates in a preliminary 
report. 

Approximately 4,700,000,000 pounds 
of fishery products were caught last year 
FWS reports. The pack of canned fish- 
ery products is estimated at about 850,- 
000,000 pounds, as compared with 782,- 
000,000 pounds in 1948. 


The 1949 salmon pack of 5,375,000 
cases exceeded the previous year’s pro- 
duction by 550,000 cases, FWS esti- 
mates. California pilchards or sardines 
amounted to about 3,875,000 cases, ex- 
ceeding 1948 by 1,200,000 cases. The 
tuna pack of about 7,038,000 cases was 
reported at about the same as the 1948 
pack. 


NEW CANNERS’ GLOVE 


A new canners’ and industrial glove, 
made thicker, stronger and for longer 
wear with a “sand surface” grip is an- 
nounced by The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio. The glove, accord- 
ing to the company, will last longer than 


ordinary rough surface gloves used in 
this service. 

Palms and fingers of the new glove 
are approximately one-fifth of an inch 
thick adding new strength to the glove, 
while at the same time allowing workers 
to handle wet objects quickly and effici- 
ently. The smallest objects are held 
firmly and with confidence. , 

The glove is made in russet sizes from 
7 through 11, with half-sizes available 
in 7 through 9. The gloves are 11 inches 
long and are packed 12 pairs to a box. 


LINK-BELT LOCKNUTS 


The Link-Belt Company has announced 
the manufacture of a line of bearing- 
positioning locknuts and _ lockwashers 
especially designed for effectively lock- 
ing the various makes of ball and roller 
bearings in correct position. Advan- 
tages claimed are precision of manufac- 
ture, ease of installation and removal, 
rust resistance, vibration proof and at- 
tractive appearance. The four page il- 
lustrated folder, available upon request 
from Link-Belt offices, gives detailed in- 
formation. 


JOINS BROKERAGE CO. 
C. E. MeSwain, Jr., has joined his 
father in the McSwain Brokerage Co., 
Little Rock, Arkansas, food brokers. 


IN MEMORIAM 


R. R. FLESHER 


R. R. Flesher, 57-year-old Indiana 
representative of the Calvert Litho- 
graphing Company, passed away on a 
train on Monday night, January 30, 
while returning from the National Con- 
vention in Atlantic City. He was taken 
ill at Lewiston, Pennsylvania and ar- 
rangements had been made to remove 
him from the train at Altoona, but he 
died before reaching that point. The 
body was sent to Indianapolis and after 
a short service was taken to Lexington, 
Illinois for burial. 


ERNEST BYFIELD DEAD 


Ernest Byfield, outstanding Chicago 
hotel man known to food men all over 
the country, and president of the College 
Inn Food Products Co., canners of poul- 
try specialties, died in Chicago last 
week. 


C. PAUL CROFFORD 


C. Paul Crofford, Chief Clerk of the 
H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania plant, and with the firm for the 
past 25 years, died at his Pittsburgh 
suburban home on February 4. He was 
46 years old. 
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EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, CREMOGENIZERS, 
TRIMMERS, MACERATORS, SUCCULOMETERS, 
MATURITY SELECTORS, FEEDERS, CONVEYORS, 
CONSISTOMETERS, BELTINGS, PUMPS, MAGNETS, 
SANITARY PIPE, AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 


UNITED COMPANY (Ju) 


-WESTMINSTER MD 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


The Industry’s Cook Book for over 40 years 
SEVENTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED 


FOR MANAGERS, : 
380 pages of proven pro- || p 
SUPERINTENDENTS, cedure and formulae for || “ 
al 
BROKERS everything ‘‘Canable”. : 
AND BUYERS ; 
ki 

Size 6x9, 380 Pages Beautifully Bound “wana, | 
Stamped in Gold —a famous processor Bt 
Ob 
al 
n 
All the newest times and temperatures : : ¢ Used by Food Processors to check times, 1 
All the newest and latest products ... . temperatures and RIGHT procedure . .. . a 0 
C 
e Fruits Vegetables Meats Milk by Distributors to KNOW canned foods .. . 
Soups Preserves Pickles Condiments by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 
Juices Butters e Dry Packs (soaked) food preservation. 
Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, p ju 
with full instructions from the growing through For sale by all supply houses and dealers % b 
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